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tinguished Scots from the University of Glasgow to
Balhol College, Oxford. The Snell Exhibitions, as they
are called, were founded by an old Glasgow student of
that name in 1679, with a view to educating Scots for
the service of the Episcopalian Church. It chanced,
however, that during his residence at Oxford, an
application made by the Oxford authorities to compel
the Snell Exhibitioners "to submit and conform to the
doctrines of the Church of England and to enter into
holy orders " was refused by the Court of Chancery;
so that when the time came Smith was able to choose
his own career and to strike off from the easier road
which took his Fifeshire friend Douglas in due time to
a bishopric. The change from Glasgow to Oxford was
immense. It was more than exile; it was transmigra-
tion from a living to a dead society, from the thrill of
a rising and thriving community, where men lived and
moved and thought, to a city of dreaming spires and
droning dons. In June 1740 he rode on horseback to
Oxford and matriculated on the 17th of July, entering
himself in a round schoolboy hand as " Adainus Smith,
e Coll. Ball. Gen. EL JuL 7mo. 1740."

It will be remembered that when Captain Waverley
crossed the border, five years later, on his way to join
the Young Pretender, the houses of Tully Veolan
seemed miserable in the extreme, " especially to an eye
accustomed to the smiling neatness of English cottages."
Smith rode through Carlisle, and he told Samuel
Rogers in 1789 that he recollected being much struck
as he approached that town by the richness of England
and by the superiority of English agriculture. England
indeed was then remarkably prosperous, thanks to a
long peace, low taxes, and good harvests. Food was.